A.I.C. AND THE CORN PROBLEM 


October 8, 1954 
The Canning Trade 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Gentlemen: 


If you have done some figuring, you will 
recognize that there has been an average 
of 34,800,000 cases of canned corn 
shipped the past two years. In the previ- 
ous six years there were only 30 million 
cases shipped. We feel that the efforts 


of the Associated Independent Canners — 


has been very helpful in stimulating the 
increased consumption. The fine job that 
the Sills organization has done for us as 
well as the two big promotions we’ve had 
annually on both peas and corn, no doubt, 
proved the major emphasis in this accel- 
erated consumption. 


We’ve been skimping along on a 
$50,000 budget but we’ve had only about 
one-tenth of the production underwriting 
our efforts. The members that have been 
carrying the ball are fed up with sup- 
porting the institution for the rest of the 
trade and are now taking the position 
that unless they can get at least one- 
third of the production in the fold that 
they will not support our effort any long- 
er. Unless the support is forthcoming, 
the AIC will fold up. The recent price 
mess on canned corn shows a need of the 
work with the exception that it has been 
the nonmembers that have contributed 
‘oward the debacle. 


Three states have given no support. 
Che load has been carried principally by 
the Tri-States, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


We’re now making one last effort to 
see whether we can enlist the support we 
need and we are appealing to you to edi- 
torialize this situation in the strongest 
way possible. While the National Can- 
ners Association and the can companies 
are doing a fine public relations job, they 
are not doing as effective work as the 
Sills organization is doing or to spear- 
head nation wide promotions. It would 
be a tragedy if our work is allowed to 
default, but that is the prospect uniess 
canners get out from behind the clouds. 

Kind regards. 


Yours very truly, 

MAMMOTH SPRING 
CANNING CO. 

J. P. Kraemer 
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4 COMMENT —With their eyes wide open, corn canners this year reduced 

; acreage a paltry 7 to 8 percent, when a reduction of 20 per- 
cent was clearly indicated. To be sure that reduction varied with individual 
canners, and with individual states and areas. The record shows that New 
England, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Delaware, and the Northwest were the 
only areas to plan their acreage realistically, from the point of view of the 
whole problem, at least. 


But regardless of “who done it”, the sad fact remains that the industry is 
in a stew. Judging from the Wisconsin and Minnesota pack figures already in 
(see page 16), and the October 1 production prospects issued this week by 
USDA, the pack isn’t going to fall very short of 35 million cases. Add this to 
the carryover of 5 million cases, and the picture is completed. A glimpse at 
the market for this commodity proves very definitely that it doesn’t make any 
difference where a packer is located, or whether he is a national advertiser, 
medium size, or small size so-called Independent, it’s costing him money. 


Associated Independent Canners, and it predecessor organizations, the 
Corn Canners Service Bureau and the Pea Canners Coop have been in existence 
since 1939, when marketing conditions for those commodities were in horrible 
shape. It has been supported by a small group of energetic and forward look- 
ing canners, working enthusiastically though heartbreakingly for its success. 
Their difficulty stems from the fact that most of its members, or potential 
members, are not promotion and sales minded. When the going is tough they 
can usually be persuaded to chip in a few pennies for a shot-in-the-arm promo- 
tion wise; when the market rights itself, not a nickel. 


It also stems, this column believes, from an unfortunate choice of associa- 
tion name, and the policy of ignoring the natienal advertiser, who is every bit 
as interested in keeping the market on an even keel as the smaller packer. 


Canners report today they are selling corn at approximately 10 to 15 cents 
a dozen (20 to 30 cents a case) below the cost of production. Tri-State can- 
ners agreed at a recent meeting in Baltimore, to chip in 2 cents a case on a 
million and a half cases toward a promotion fund, provided a total pot of 
approximately $200,000 (10 million cases) is pledged. At a small meeting last 
week in Chicago, representatives agreed they would put the proposition up to 
their fellow canners in the Midwest. Can Manufacturers Institute, as usual, 
have agreed to lend a helping hand, and undoubtedly the Sills organization 
would be retained. The record proves that such a program would be helpful. 
Sills has done a remarkable job for pickles and kraut. It hasn’t had the AIC 
account long enough to show outstanding results, and undoubtedly it hasn’t — 
had a large enough budget during that short period. 


The argument is made that the National Canners Association program 
makes a commodity effort unnecessary. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It does, however, almost insure success for a commodity effort, well 
planned and directed. Other commodity groups are not only continuing but 
expanding. For instance, the Processed Apple Institute, the Blue Lake Green 
Bean Canners, the Red Cherry Institute, the Purple Plum Association, the 
Kraut Packers, and the Pickle Packers. 


With the exceptionally fine quality of the 1954 corn pack and the reason- 
able prices prevailing, corn canners have a rare opportunity to score a bull’s 
eye with the consumer this year. And with a program supplementing the NCA 
effort, and can company advertising, it isn’t unreasonable to believe that they 
can sell 40 million cases this coming season. 
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CORN SYRUP HELPS RETAIN 
CATSUP COLOR, TESTS SHOW 


Recently completed tests at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station have demonstrated that 
corn syrup “significantly” helps the re- 
tention of the natural color of tomato 
catsup. 

An amendment to the Federal stand- 
ards for tomato catsup became effective 
October 9. The new amendment provides 
for the inclusion of corn syrup of not 
less than 40 D. E. (dextrose equivalent) 
in quantities up to one-third of the total 
sweetener content, on a dry basis, with- 
out label declaration. 

The Corn Industries Research Founda- 
tion, of Washington and New York, 
points out that tests conducted by Drs. 
W. L. Ogle and A. Kramer, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland research staff show 
that the presence of corn syrup “sub- 
stantially retards” color deterioration of 
catsup in the neck potion of the bottle. 

Drs. Ogle and Kramer report that color 
deterioration in the body of the catsup, 
below the neck of the bottle, was also 
retarded by the presence of corn syrup. 

The ability of corn syrup to maintain 
the natural tomato color of catsup in the 
neck of the bottle “was statistically sig- 
nificant after three months storage,” 
Drs. Ogle and Kramer state, “and became 
increasingly effective as the storage 
period was prolonged. The effect was 
equally noted regardless of the type of 
corn syrup used.” 


Warren B. Thompson, formerly with 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, has become asso- 
ciated with Rhodia, Inc., New York, as 
Sales Representative in the Middle At- 
lantic States with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. One of the responsibilities in 
his new position, of interest to the can- 
ning industry, will be the sale of the 
products of Rhodia’s Industrial Reodor- 
ant (“Alamask”) Division. This division 
produces a series of reodorants for odor 
abatement in industrial waste. 


Thomas C. Garren has been promoted 
to the newly created position of assistant 
to the director of technical service of 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., corn 
and soybean processor. Technical serv- 
ice is a branch of the company’s research 
department and is headed by James P. 
Casey. The Staley company markets a 
complete line of starches, syrups, vege- 
table oils, feeds, grocery products and 
chemical derivatives. 


A 20 page catalog of processing equip- 
ment, Bulletin 854, has just been issued 
by Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. of Balti- 
more. Catalog reviews entire line of 
Chemical Processing, Food Processing, 
Fertilizer and Fish Reduction equipment. 
It introduces and features DehydrO-Mat. 
Write Dept. CT, 2639 Boston Street, Bal- 
timore 24, Md. 


HARVEY APPOINTED DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER OF FOOD 
& DRUG 


Appointment of John L. Harvey to be 
Deputy Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration under Commis- 
sioner Geo. P. Larrick was announced 
October 7 by Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Simultaneously, Mrs. Hobby announced 
that Robert S. Roe, formerly FDA’s 
Director of Program Research, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Harvey as an 
Associate Commissioner. 


Both Mr. Harvey and Mr. Roe are 
members of the career Civil Service. Mr. 
Harvey started 29 years ago as a food 
and drug inspector at Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Roe began as a chemist at 
Chicago, in the same year as Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey was born at Evergreen, 
Va., on Oct. 19, 1899. He attended Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute (chemistry and bacter- 
iology), and Tulane University College 
of Medicine. He is a veteran of World 
War I. After five years as a food and 
drug inspector at Seattle, Mr. Harvey 
was assigned to do administrative work 
at San Francisco. In 1934 he became 
chief of the Seattle Station, and in 1937 
he was made chief of the western district 
with headquarters at San Francisco. In 
1948, when control of the FDA field acti- 
vities was centralized in Washington, 
Mr. Harvey was appointed as Director of 
Regulatory Management. He became 
Associate Commissioner in 1951. He was 
a principal speaker at the 1953 National 
Canners’ Association Convention in 
Chicago. 


Robert S. Roe was born in Denver, 
Colorado, in 1902. He graduated from 
the University of Denver (chemistry) 
and did graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. After a short term as a 
plant control chemist, Mr. Roe entered 
FDA service as a chemist at Chicago in 
1925. He was transferred to Washington 
in 1930 to assist in directing the import 
inspection program and went to San 
Francisco in 1934 as assistant chief of 
station. He was promoted to be chief 
of the Seattle station in 1937, and was 
transferred as chief of the Los Angeles 
station in 1943. He came to Washington 
in 1952 as Director of Program Research. 


CITRUS FRUITS — For the 1953-54 
season 75 percent of total orange ton- 
nage was grown in Florida, 23 percent in 
California, 0.8 percent in Arizona, 0.7 
percent in Texas, and 0.1 percent in 
Louisiana, according to a_ preliminary 
estimate by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Percentages of total grapefruit 
production last season were: Florida, 88 
percent; California, 4 percent; Arizona, 5 
percent; and Texas, 3 percent. Practi- 
cally all U. S. tangerines are produced 
in Florida and practically all the lemons 
in California. 
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FROZEN R.S.P. CHERRY 
PACK OFF SHARPLY 


The 1954 pack of Frozen R.S.P. Cher- 
ries reached a total of 86,480,876 pounds, 
according to a preliminary tabulation by 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. This total is approximately 
25% short of the record pack of 115,- 
241,575 pounds put up last year. 

Following the established practice, the 
bulk of the pack this year went into 
30 lb. tins. About 94% of the total was 
in 30 lb. tins, with most of the remainder 
in retail sizes. There were small packs 
in 10 lb., 15 lb., 50 lb. and barrels. 

The regional pattern of production 
shifted somewhat this year. The Mid- 
west total fell down sharply, while New 
York showed a small increase and the 
packs in Pennsylvania and in Western 
states advanced significantly. 

The preliminary tabulation for 1954 is 
based on reports issued by the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association, 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
the Michigan Canners and _ Freezers 
Association and reports received by 
N.A.F.F.P. from individual packers in 
West Virginia and Western states. De- 
tails of the pack by region appear below. 


FROZEN R.S.P. CHERRY PACK 
(Thousands of Pounds) 
1952 1953 1954 
Region 


Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Northeast! .......... 28,427 37,983 29,327 
2516 1,790 6,705 
61,867 115,242 86,481 

' Includes pack in Maryland and West Virginia. 


WESTERN FREEZERS MEET 


The Second Annual Western Regional 
Frozen Food Convention was held in San 
Francisco, Calif., the first week in Octo- 
ber with a large attendance from eight 
Western States. It was brought out that 
the inventory situation is now the best 
in several years. In 1953 packers over- 
extended themselves, with the result that 
consumption could not keep pace with 
production, but this year packs of fruits 
and vegetables have been held down. 

It was pointed out at the meeting that 
California leads in vegetable and fruit 
production, supplying 26 percent of the 
total national of the frozen item. On 
specific items the percentage is much 
higher. For example, 95 percent of frozen 
Brussels sprouts are packed here, 80 per- 
cent of the fordhook lima beans, 55 per- 
cent of the broccoli and 50 percent of the 
peaches. 


Alvin W. Langfield, president of Fer- 
guson-Langfield Frozen Foods, Oakland, 
Calif., and former president of the Na- 
tional Frozen Foods Distributors Asso 
ciation, has been named to the National 
Cold Storage Research Advisory Com- 
mittee by Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


Maintaining Brightness of Can Exteriors 
A Preview of Chromate Treatment 


By “Maurice Siegel and LeRoy V. Strasburger 


Competitive markets demand deliveries of canned merchandise 
in clean bright containers. Failure to comply has often led to 
either a rejection of a delivery or to subject a delivery to a price 
discount because of the external appearance of the containers. 

Maintaining brightness of can exteriors and particularly con- 
tainers fabricated from plate with low tin coatings has been a 
perplexing problem. The factors contributing to the dulling 
effect or corrosion of the can exteriors are often complex and 
require careful study by experienced personnel. The investi- 
gators should understand the significance of pH, oxygen, mois- 
ture and temperature in relation to their action on tin plate and 
to have knowledge of treatment procedures that will inhibit 
corrosion by acid and alkaline waters as well as waters of high 
mineral content. Waters of this nature have a definite corrosive 
effect on can exteriors and proper treatment is a necessity if 
containers are to be maintained bright and attractive. 

The subject “Caring for Cans” had been discussed previously 
by the authors in “Technologically Speaking” (Canning Trade 
May 25, 1953). Conditions contributing to the formation of 
rusty cans are fully discussed and recommendations made for 
maintaing the necessary brightness. 

The removal! of tin from can exteriors might be called 
“metallic corrosion”. It is a phenomena that is electrolytic 
in character and takes place in a manner similar to that of a dry 
cell battery. The can surface may be pictured as a multitude 
of “tiny cells” with metal dissolved at the anodic area just as 
the zine casing of a dry cell battery is consumed in producing 
current. 


THEORY OF CHROMATES 


At the present moment an investigation is being completed 
that has been concerned with the effects of chromium compounds 
as corrosion inhibitors on processed cans. The theory supporting 
the use of chromates is based upon the fact that its presence in 
water in contact with the metal surface tends to prevent cor- 
rosion by inactivating the anodic areas. Supporting this view 
is the belief that the chromate ions are preferentially absorbed 
by the metal surface, thus developing a high degree of surface 
uniformity. This may account for the protection of tin and 
preservation of luster when a chromate is used in cooling canal 
water or in retorts where cans are processed or cooled. 

This, however, does not explain the residual protective effect 
‘hat prolongs shelf life. This protection is produced by a sur- 
‘ace reaction which forms a continuous coating of mixed chrom- 
um and tin oxides. Although this film is microscopically thin, 
it offers good protection against atmospheric corrosion. Further 
testimony along this line is added by the fact that much of the 
tin plate produced in this country receives a chromate surface 
treatment incident to manufacture. 


Formerly Chemist-in-Charge Corrosion Research—Chemical Warfare Service— 
Edgewood Arsenal 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


INVESTIGATING PROPER USE 


There is no doubt that chromium salts have and are being 
used indiscriminately by many canners in their effort to cope 
with the rust problem. In view of the many failures encountered 
in preventing the attack on can exteriors, packers have requested 
information from the Mutual Chemical Company of America, 
manufacturers of chromium compounds, on the proper use of 
chromates. In order to comply with these requests the Company 
sought the aid of the authors who agreed to collaborate with 
their staff in an investigation of the proper adaptation of 
chromium compounds to canning plant practices. 


Since there is a wide range in the treatment and care of cans 
in canning plants it was decided to magnify rather than reduce 
the conditions leading to exterior corrosion and then to establish 
a concentration level of chromium compound which would mini- 
mize exterior tin removal. All of the can bodies used in the 
tests were fabricated from 125 x .25 differential plate. The 
ends were made from enameled .25 electrolytic plate. Tap water 
was placed in the cans and they were all processed for thirty 
minutes at 240° F. 


The study included the following rust inhibitors: (1) Sodium 
Chromate (Na:CrO,); (2) Sodium Dichromate (Na:Cr.07); and 
(3) Chromie Acid (CrO,). Independent experiments were con- 
ducted on each inhibitor with the addition in varying concentra- 
tions (expressed as parts per million) to acid and alkaline 
waters and to waters having a high level of mineral salts. 
Various wetting agents were used to determine whether or not 
they would improve the chromate film formation on the can 
exteriors. 

When corrosion inhibitors are used it is usually the practice 
to add them to the water in the process kettle or in the cooling 


eanal. Studies were initiated to determine the effectiveness of 
the inhibitors when added at these points in various 
concentrations. 


The many failures of the past suggested one possible new 
approach in the use of these chromium compounds. This con- 
templated the use of a high concentration (2%) immersion bath. 

The immersion bath was maintained at a temperature of 170° 
F with an immersion period of not more than 30 seconds. 
Experiments were conducted with and without the addition of 
wetting agents. Cans were immersed both before and after 
processing in an effort to determine the best point of application 
of the inhibitors. 

The entire investigation covered a period of some nine months. 
All experimental work was conducted in packing plants located 
in Baltimore and in Pennsylvania. One important step of the 
study was to determine whether or not there would be an 
“intake” of chromium salts into the can at the points of appli- 
cation and under conditions where the containers were main- 
tained at a negative pressure of 26 inches. 

A complete discussion of the entire investigation of the prob- 
lem “Maintaining Brightness of Can Exteriors” will be given 
at the Tri-State Packers Convention which is to be held in 
Baltimore in December. The results are not only encouraging 
but most promising. A procedure that will enable better pro- 

tection of can exteriors will be recommended. 
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PROMOTION 


NEW RECIPE BOOKLET 
for CANNED APPLE PRODUCTS 


In a new consumer booklet just off the 
press, Processed Apple Institute is pro- 
moting canned apple products “for every 
season, every month, in fact, every hour 
of the day.” Entitled “Tasty Apple 
Treats Around the Calendar,” this 
twenty-page booklet has several distin- 
guished features: a special two-page 
spread of recipes and serving sugges- 
tions for each of the four seasons; eigh- 
teen additional ideas combining apple 
products with other foods for every oc- 
casion from “eye opener” to “midnight 
snack”; a two-page spread “Entertaining 
Made Easy” which includes recipes for 
“parties for children” as well as “cock- 
tails for sophisticates.” 


In a two-page spread devoted to “the 
why and how of buying apple products 
in cans and jars,” PAI includes factual 
data that becomes in effect promotion 
for all canned foods. A check list, also 
included, illustrates the wide variety of 
container sizes of apple sauce, apple 
slices and apple juice available to suit 
every family for every occasion. _ 

The booklet will be distrbuted to food 
editors, women broadcasters and leaders 
in the food field, including teachers of 
home economics. In two colors, with 
distinguished photographs of five of the 
recipes and appropriate line drawings, 


the pages of “Tasty Apple Treats 
Around the Calendar” team with infor- 
mation promoting more uses of apple 
sauce, apple slices and apple juice. 

Processed Apples Institute is an 
organization of leading processors in the 
apple industry. Flanley and Woodward 
is the public relations firm directing the 
program with headquarters at 30 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


COCKTAIL PROMOTION 


The Cling Peach Advisory Board is 
tying in with General Mills, Kraft Foods, 
and Reddi-wip to present a “Quick 
Tricks” sales package built around Cali- 
fornia fruit cocktail. Beginning Novem- 
ber 21, ads will feature recipes calling 
for fruit cocktail, Betty Crocker’s Angel 
Food Mix, Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese, and Reddi-wip. Full-color in- 
serts will run in “American Home,” 
American Family”, “Better Homes & 
Gardens”, “Better Living’, “Every- 
woman’s”, “Family Circle’, “Good 
Housekeeping”, “Parents”, ‘“Woman’s 
Day”, “Western Family”, “Parade”, 
“American Weekly”, and “This Week”. 
TV shows will include: “Bob Crosby 
Show,” “Robert Q. Lewis Show,” and 
“Kraft TV-Theater,”’ and on_ radio, 
“Whispering Streets.” 


TOMATOES LEAD IN 
RESTAURANT USAGE 


Canned tomatoes are the most popu- 
lar canned food served in away-from- 
home eating places, according to prelimi- 
nary findings revealed by the Can Manu- 
feturers Inastitute from the comprehen- 
sive institutional food survey it is 
conducting. 


The average use of canned tomatoes, 
according to Harold H. Jaeger, market- 
ing director of the Institute, is 42.3 cans 
per week per unit, all but a small frac- 
tion the No. 10 size. This count, which 
does not include tomato juice, is consid- 
erably higher than that of other canned 
vegetables used in high volume, he 
added. 


Jaeger also reported that canned 
tomatoes and tomato products such as 
puree and paste dominate the list of in- 
gredients which chefs prefer to use in 
canned form for soups and sauces. 


The survey covers restaurants, hotels 
and other institutional kitchens serving 
120,000,000 meals a week, the most ex- 
tensive study ever made of institutional 
food practices. 


The survey is being made to determine 
the actual volume of specific canned 
foods used by the various types of away- 
from-home eating places. Research is 
being conducted for the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute by Nejelski & Company, 
Inc., New York management counseling 
firm. 


introduced. 
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Gordon Van Eenwyk (left) and Jim Tormey (right) take 
preview of new booklet, “Tasty Apple Treats—around the 
calendar” published this fall by Processed Apples Institute. 


Mr. Van Eenwyk, P.A.I. Secretary, and of the Fruit 
Belt Preserving Company, East Williamson, New York, 
and Mr. Tormey, P.A.I. Treasurer and Sales Manager of 
Lyndonville Canning Company, Inc., Lyndonville, New 
York, attended recent Board Meeting of Processed Apples 
Institute held in New York where booklet was _ first 
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NEWS OF EQUIPMENT & SUPPLYMEN 


BLUE LAKE BEAN PICKER 
DEMONSTRATED 


A working model of a new picking 
machine for Blue Lake Green Beans was 
demonstrated in September on a farm 
near Portland, Oregon. The model is a 
cooperative project developed by the 
Blue Lake Green Bean canners of the 
Pacific Northwest, Oregon State College 
and the Food Machienry and Chemical 
Corp. The picker operates at a slow 
walk, picking a swatch 18 inches high, 
thus requiring doubling back to pick at 
two additional levels. Co-operators be- 
lieve they can perfect the machine to 
pick the entire height of the plant in one 
operation. They estimate that the per- 
fected machine will be able to pick four 
acres a day, replacing some $400 worth 
of hand labor at current picking prices. 


MANUAL FLOATING 
HYDRAULIC ADJUSTABLE 
DOCK RAMP 


A new, fully illustrated catalog sheet, 
detailing its manual floating, 10,000-lb.- 
capacity hydraulic adjustable ramp for 
loading docks, is now available from 
Rowe Methods, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Known as the Commercial Adjust-A- 
Dock, Model No. 6 M. F., it can be in- 
stalled recessed in the dock, partially 
recessed, or installed in front of the dock. 
Push-button control instantly positions 
the ramp to desired height. The manual 
floating feature provides a smooth, level 
and substantial ramp which automatic- 
ally compensates for truck bed spring 
deflection. After the vehicle is positioned, 
the deck is lowered until the floating 
arms rest on the truck bed. Then, the 
float control selector switch is turned to 
the “on” position for floating action, 


which lifts or lowers the deck to com- 
ing or unloading. When transfer is com- 
pensate for spring deflection during load- 
plete, the float control selector switch 
is turned to the “off” position and the 
deck is raised. After the truck has 
cleared the dock, the deck is set flush 
with the dock to permit normal cross 
travel. The ramp is available with sta- 
tionary or retractable arms. 


Copies of this catalog sheet may be 
obtained from Rowe Methods, Ine., 2534 
Detreit Avenue, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


GALLON SIZE BLENDOR 


A new Waring Blendor of one gallon 
capacity, designed for high speed blend- 
ing, pulping and mixing in larger quan- 
tities than handled by previous models, 
has been announced by Central Scientific 
Company. 


The new model, developed to save time 
and work in larger mixing operations, is 
the first high speed blending device of 
this kind capable of holding more than 
37 ounces. It has five speeds and oper- 
ates with automatic push button con- 
trols. Speeds range from 8,000 rpms. to 
16,000 rpms. Unit functions on alternat- 
ing current of 115 volts with a 1% hp 
motor. 


Other features of the king-size blen- 
dor include: a stainless steel container 
with a handle for easy pouring; an 
easily removed blade assembly for fast 
cleaning; and a two-section cover with 
snap on latches and removable plexi- 
vlass lid for sample and adding. The 
blendor is also self-lubricating. 


The base of the unit, made of die cast 
white enamel, can be fastened perma- 


nently to a working surface, while the’ 
stainless steel receptacle can be lifted off 
easily for emptying and cleaning. 

Price of the new blendor is $275. For 
further information write to Central 
Scientific Company, 1700 Irving Park 
Road, Chicago, Illinois, for a copy of 
descriptive circular 1240. 


NEW MAGNETIC METER 
HANDLES LARGER LINES, 


A new electromagnetic flow meter, de- 
signed for 2” to 8” flow lines, has been 
introduced by The Foxboro Company of 
Foxboro, Mass. The Meter will measure 
the volume flow rate of any liquid of 
sufficient conductance and velocity. Un- 


affected by the pressure, viscosity, dens- 
ity or changes in conductivity of -the 
flowing liquid, it is recommended for 
aqueous solutions, slurries, acids and 
other corrosives, in addition to food and 
drug products requiring sanitary pro- 
cessing. Over-all accuracy is said to be 
within plus-minus 1 percent of the scale 
span from maximum flow down to zero 
flow despite such factors as turbulence, 
dirty flow, etc. Meter produces no more 
pressure drop than a length of pipe 
equivalent to the meter tube. Complete 
specifications are available in a technical 
report, TI 27-A-7la, available on request. 


\GAMSE 


New plant of the Gamse Lithographing Company, Inc., of Baltimore, nearing completion, will be ready for occupancy by 
the Ist of January. The one story building, containing approximately 36,000 square feet, will have every modern facility. 
... Air conditioning, uniform humidity control in the press rooms for optimum color register, a railroad siding, and 
ample parking facilities. The plant will be located at 7413-7423 Pulaski Highway. Gamse thus will be in even better 
position to maintain and improve the service and quality of labels for which it is so well known through the industry. 
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News 


Governor McKeldin of Maryland will be 
guest speaker at the annual Tri-State 
Convention to be held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, December 2 and 3, according 
to an announcement by William E. Lam- 
ble, Jr., President. Other speakers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lamble, will be NCA 
President Willkie, and Mr. Harold Kath- 
man of Preston, Maryland, a labor con- 
sultant, whose topic will be ‘““Human Re- 
lations.” Focal point of the Convention 
this year will be the Trade Show, to 
which buyers and brokers are especially 
invited, to witness the great variety of 
quality products packed in the area, and 
the merchandising techniques now being 
used by Tri-State processors. Mr. Lamble 
reports the largest pre-registration of 
any year. 


Gordon Sternke, Central Division Sales 
Representative for the Rogers Brothers 
Seed Company for 17 years, has taken a 
position on the other side of the desk. 
Gordon has become associated with Erv 
Ebentier and his associates in the Hol- 
men Canning Company, Holmen, Wiscon- 
sin. A member of the ’49er Board of 
Directors, Gordon is the second well 
known seedsman in the area to turn “can- 
ner” in little over a year. About this 
time last year he was preceded by Ed 
Raber, who had been associated with 
Gallatin Valley Seed Company for about 
20 years. Bob Smith, who joined Rogers 
two years ago, will succeed Gordon, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Jay 
Bingham, Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales. Bob is a graduate of Iowa State 
and has been making contacts during the 
selling season in the Midwest for the 
past two years. 


Pasco Packing Company has affiliated 
as a member of the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, it was an- 
nounced at N.A.F.F.P. offices in Wash- 
ington October 7. The giant citrus con- 
centrate operation has headquarters in 
Dade City, Florida. With Pasco partici- 
pation along with other major factors in 
the frozen juice field, N.A.F.F.P. will be 
in an even stronger position to deal ag- 
gressively with national problems of this 
important segment of the frozen food 
industry, according to an Association 
spokesman, 
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George Gimbel, Jr., Paul Smith, George 
W. Serbia, Catherine P. Howe, and Ran- 
dall H. Taylor, are the latest appoint- 
ments at General Foods Central Labora- 
tories in Hoboken, New Jersey, according 
to an announcement by Harvey K. Murer, 
Manager. These are in addition to the 
appointments annouced last week. Mr. 
Gimbel has joined the Research Unit as 
Associate Technologist in Engineering 
Research; Mr. Smith has been named 
Assistant Technologist in Product and 
Process Development; Mr. Serbia, a 
Junior Technologist in Engineering Re- 
search; and Catherine Howe, Junior 
Technologist in the Food Acceptance 
Area; Mr. Taylor becomes Assistant 
Buyer in the Laboratories Purchasing 
Department. 


Maurice Feuerlicht has been appointed 
Director of Human Relations of Hunt 
Foods, Inc., according to an announce- 
ment by President Frederick R. Weis- 
man. In his new position Mr. Feuerlicht 
will be concerned with company relation- 
ships with employes, consumers and the 
public, and will have staff responsibility 
for other board programs in human re- 
lations’ fields. Mr. Feuerlicht came to 
Hunt from Mikron Instruments, Inc., of 
Pasadena, where he was Assistant to the 
President. 


Gilbert C. Van Camp, president of Van 
Camp Sea Food Company, Inc., Terminal 
Island, California, has just announced 
important personnel appointments co- 
ordinating sales and advertising of all 
products under one management group. 
Malcolm J. Goldie, formerly General 
Manager of the Van Camp Laboratories 
Division, has been made Director of Sales 
and Advertising. Directly responsible to 
him are Clarence J. Harris, newly ap- 
pointed to Sales Manager, and Robert 
G. Debnam who continues as Advertising 
Manager. 


Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., an association of seventy-eight 
manufacturers of glass containers, metal 
and moulded closures, and supply indus- 
tries, will hold its semi-annual meeting 
at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, from Monday, October 25th, 
through Wednesday, the 27th, according 
to Victor L, Hall, the Institute’s general 
manager, 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


Schedule of dates for release of pack 
and stock reports by the Division of Sta- 
tistics, National Canners Association, 
was issued this week by the Division. 


CANCO SALES CHANGES 


American Can Company has announced 
a number of personnel changes in the 
sales departments of its three divisions 
—Atlantic, Central and Pacific. 

W. S. Beard, commodity manager, 
Central division, has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales, Atlantic divi- 
sion. He started with the can company 
in 1939, became head of the Indiana sales 
district in 1948, commodity manager in 
Chicago in 1953. 

C. W. Curry, assistant manager of 
sales, Pacific division succeeds Beard in 
Central division. He joined Canco in 
1930 and in 1935 entered the sales organ- 
ization. He has served in the Ohio, 
Colorado and Rocky Mountain. sales 
areas and in 1951 was appointed sales 
division manager in the Central division. 
He became assistant manager of sales, 
Pacific division, in 1953. the 

Alexander Black, commodity. manager, 
Pacific division, has been named assist- 
ant manager of sales, Pacific division, 
succeeding Mr. Curry. Starting with the 
can company in 1942, Black became 
Southern California district sales man- 
ager in 1950 and early this year went to 
Pacific division headquarters~ in 
Francisco as commodity manager. ! 

Donald Poinier, commodity manager o! 
Canco, Atlantic division, has been ,ap 
pointed commodity manager in the firm’ 
general sales department in New York. 
Poinier joined the company in 1936 ani 
held various sales posts unti] he became 
sales manager of Canco’s Boston district 
sales office in 1950. He was appointe:! 
Atlantic division commodity manager ‘1 
1953. 

A. L. Christensen, sales manage’, 
North Jersey district, has been appointed 
commodity manager, Atlantic divisio), 
succeeding Donald Poinier. Christens: 1 
started with Canco in 1931 and has he'd 
a number of sales positions in the New 
York metropolitan area. He became 
sales manager in North Jersey in 1947. 

D .B. Ressler, of Canco’s general offic’s 
in New York, will suceeed Mr. Christen- 
sen as sales manager, North Jerscy 
district. 
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Nicholas J. Janson Company, Schmidt 
Building, Fifth & Main Streets, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been named broker in 
the Cincinnati district by the John W. 
Taylor Packing Company, Inc., Hallwood, 


Virginia, canners of Taylor’s Sweet 
Potatoes. 
The San Francisco Sardine Associa- 


tion, made up of canners, which formerly 
packed sardines on a large scale, is pre- 
paring to ‘seek legislation to “conserve 
the sardine, anchovy and mackerel fish- 
eries.” Members announce that when the 
State Legislature convenes in January, 
canners will seek to have limits placed 
on catches. Under their plan, part of 
the catches would be canned and the re- 
mainder reduced to meal for fertilizer. 


Ken Boucher has retired as advertising 
manager of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., San Francisco, Calif., but will con- 
tinue as special counselor for a time. He 
has been succeeded by Hal Griswold who 
joined the advertising department in 1949 
and who has been serving as assistant 
manager. 


The eighth annual conference of Asso- 
ciation of Food Industry Sanitarians is 
to be held at Los Angeles, Calif., Nov- 
ember 3-5. Both Federal and State food 
and drug authorities are scheduled to 
take part in the discussions, with field 
trips to canning plants. 


William A. Murray, Vice-President and 
Sales Manager of the H. W. Madison 
Company, Cleveland, was reelected Presi- 
dent of the Mayonnaise & Salad Dress- 
ing Manufacturers Association at its 
Annual Meeting held recently in Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania. 


The Contianer Corporation of America 
has acquired a majority interest in the 
Mengel Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by Walter P. Paepcke, Chair- 
man of the Board of Container Corpora- 
tion. Despite many rumors to the con- 
trary, no drastic or sudden changes will 
be made in existing affairs of the Mengel 
Company, according to Mr. Paepcke. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning dur- 
ing August was the largest of record for 
the month, the Crop Reporting Board re- 
ports. The total of 18,540,000 pounds, 
compares with 14,773,000 during August 
last year and the 1948-52 average of 13,- 
726,000 pounds. The previous high record 
for the month was 16,229,000 pounds can- 
ned during August 1952. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal Inspection during August totaled 
100,919,000 pounds, compared with 86,- 
474,000 pounds during August last year. 
Of the total, 18,123,000 pounds were for 
canning and 82,796,000 pounds were evis- 
cerated for sale. During August last year 
14,436,000 pounds ‘were for canning and 
72,038,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. 


Sir Hugh Foot, Governor of Jamaica, 
who spent a few days in Madison, Wis- 
consin last week, attended a luncheon 
meeting of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation Labor Supply Committee on 
October 7. Several thousand Jamaicans 


and other British West Indian workers 
are employed annually by Wisconsin 
canners. 


Cultivated blueberry production — in 
New Jersey is growing, by leaps and 
bounds. A threefold increase in acreage 
is reported since 1946 by the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. Garden State 
growers harvested more than 5,000 acres 
of cultivated blueberries this year, com- 
pared with 1,800 acres eight years ago. 
The figures do not include the large acre- 
age planted but not yet producing. 


September issue of “The Washington 
Canner”, house organ of Washington 
Canners Cooperative made its bow in the 
new “Purple Plum” color, a new shade 
developed to glamorize purple plums. 
Twenty-two purple plum canners in the 
Northwest are chipping in 5 cents a case 
to glamorize the product, one of the fea- 
tures being the new “purple plum” 
shade. Among other things, the Novem- 
ber issue of “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion” will feature a fashion article on 
the new shade, and a table setting in a 
home decorating article in the same issue 
will also feature the color. 


_ fe Removes peels 
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EASIER... 
FASTER 


Capacity UP to 
3,000 Ibs. per hour, 
depending 0" product. 


@ Occupies less floor 


space than other peelers 


of same capacity- 


ling 
@ For lye pee 
otatoes, carrots, onions 
and other root 
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See your Robins 
representative or 
write for complete 
details of specifica- 
tions, prices, deliv- 
ery. Special litera- 
ture available. 


AKRobins 


ANO COMPANY, INC. 


1954 


The new Robins | 
ROTO SCREW | 
LYE PEELER 


Eliminates floaters = = gives uniform lye penetration! 
Here’s good news for production 

Bs lines! The NEW Robins Roto 
Screw Lye Peeler gives uniform lye 
treatment to entire batch thereby 
reducing peeling and trimming 
losses. Because of even penetration 

of the lye, vegetables reach 

the final washer completely 

*_ treated to the right depth. Uni- 
* formity of lye penetration is main- 
tained by time and temperature 
controls and by the revolving 
submerged screw conveyor, which 
eliminates floaters. Speed is adjustable. 
Gives you high food yield, lower 

cost of finished product. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Sincel855 | 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. “ 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 

Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus « Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 

Lima Beans 
Marmalades_ 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 


Wherever YOu 
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says HERBERT T. WEBB, 
General Manager, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Red and White Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


“Today’s Mrs. Homemaker wants a choice—in packaging as 
well as in product. We believe that glass-packaged items lend 
variety and sparkle to an otherwise drab and monotonous 
array of merchandise, and it is our suggestion that packers try 
to incorporate this visual appeal with smart appetite-provok- 
ing label design in their packaging. We feel that a package 
which makes visible its contents, and dramatizes the product 
on the label, also makes visibility its main sales tool.” 


Because food products in self-service 
markets are on their own, no words, 
no pictures, no labels spark impulse 
sales as effectively as seeing the } 
product itself. 
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J package in today’s super markets plays a big part 
i determining a product's sales. The product no longer 
h s the sales help of personal selling by clerks. It must 
s | itself, and the best way to do it is in glass. 

Why? Surveys on the type container housewives pre- 
f. show an outstanding preference for glass because 
ii s convenient to use and store . . . shows contents ... 
i; casy to spoon from , . . reseals tightly and easily. 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 
AN @ PRODUCT 


CANNING TRADE 
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Baby foods, for example, one of Mrs. Housewife’s most 
serious purchases, has steadily reflected the trust con- 
sumers place in glass. In 1939, only 13% of baby foods 
were packaged in glass. At the end of 1952, 61% came 
in glass... completely revolutionizing baby food pack- 
aging in just 13 years! And the total amount of proc- 
essed baby foods quadrupled during this period. 


Duraglas Containers Sell Food By Sight 


O wens-ILLINoISs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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MARKET SUMMARY 


PACKING OPERATIONS—Last week this publication reported that sea- 
sonable fall weather had arrived. It departed in short order. Temperature of 
90 degrees was registered here in Baltimore on Columbus Day, 5 degrees over 
the previous record. Today, Wednesday, the 13th, is just as hot. Even so, 
seasonal packs are tapering off to an end. This past Sunday Chicago was 
practically flooded out but the downpour did not extend too far into the areas 
where canning crops are still going into cans. Wisconsin beet and carrot can- 
ners have been having wet weather trouble anyhow, and many of them have 
had to curtail operations because of the difficulty in harvesting raw stock. 
Tomato canning in Indiana is still under way but production is tapering off due 
to raw stock conditions. There is now little chance that total production will 
be helped by a late season. Midwest canners are in full swing on kraut and 
pumpkin, and Michigan canners are now starting on apple sauce and apple juice. 


Tri-State canners are still running on beans, beets, carrots, apples and 
products, and are getting into kraut, pumpkin, cranberries, and the like. Wet 
weather has hampered harvesting operations in New York State and 
killing frosts last week finished off tomatoes and sweet corn. Beans are 
about wound up for the season, with a larger pack than last year’s 34, million 
actual cases assured. Sweet corn prospects, though improved, are nevertheless 
substantially below last year. Beet tonnage is reported at 9 to 16 per acre 
so far. Tomato prospects have been revised downward even further in New 
York State with low yields and generally poor quality. Cabbage for kraut has 
been aided by rains and prospects now are for better yields than was thought 
possible two months ago. Apple prospects look even better than earlier. 


Current tomato deliveries in California are now falling well below corre- 
sponding weeks of last year. With many fields already abandoned, packs will 
be much smaller than last year. 


ACTIVITY—Market activity is quite satisfactory to most sellers, corn and 
standard beans being the outstanding exceptions. The trade is watching the 
situation closely, and while buyers are still tied to a tight inventory policy, 
they are showing a willingness to buy ahead when conditions justify such 
actions, and this is quite general in fruits, tomatos and products, and many pea 
items. Sellers have very firm ideas on these. Standard beans are on the slow 
side, while at the same time Northwest Blue Lake packers are prorating. The 
Midwest, too, is holding the line well on quality beans. 


Lower prices on apple sauce spread to New York this week. At these 
attractive prices ($1.55 for fancy 303’s) and with the promotion effort behind 
this product, the consumer seems destined to eat a record supply this year. 
Canned pineapple came in for a greater call this week as higher prices were 
announced starting with the 15th of October. At the same time lower prices 
were listed for juice. Not too much is heard about citrus although a large 
Florida packer reentered the market this week. New pack is about to get 
under way down there. Hot weather is helping this situation. 


The trade is turning its attention to holiday items like pumpkin and cran- 
berries. Tomatoes and products, cling peaches and apricots, are on the wanted 
list. Standard 303 tomatoes out of Indiana are going as high as $1.35. That’s 
a striking contrast to fancy corn at such prices as $1.30. Sad part about it is 
that the corn pack is exceptionally high in quality this year. 


THE CANNING TRADE : 


CORN PACKS 


Corn packs are coming in slowly be- 
cause of the lateness of the season, espe- 
cially in the East and Far West. 


The total Wisconsin pack, however, 
has been reported by the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association at 8,092,762 actual 
cases, 142,666 cases less than the 1953 
Wisconsin pack, or a decrease of 1.7 per- 
cent. 56 canning companies packed corn 
at 73 Wisconsin plants this year, com- 
pared with 59 companies packing in 78 
plants in 1953. 


The Wisconsin pack was made up of 
5,907,791 actual cases of whole kernel 
golden, 1,777,003 cases of golden cream- 
style, 299,749 cases of white whole 
kernel, and 108,219 cases of white cream- 
style. Last year these packs in the State 
respectively totaled 6,211,583, 1,697,696, 
214,552, and 111,597. 

This year the Minnesota corn pack ex- 
ceeded Wisconsin, though only slightly, 
and totaled 8,100,349 actual cases made 
up of 5,478,845 cases of whole kernel 
golden, and 2,621,504 cases of creamstyle 
golden. Total for the State was 28 per- 
cent greater that the 1953 pack of 
6,339,066 actual cases. 

No report was made by quality, but it 
is generally known the quality this year 
in all areas is extremely high compared 
with only mediocre quality last year. 

These two states with the possible ad- 
dition of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania, represent the only areas 
where the corn pack will equal or exceed 
last years. The pack in other states, 
especially in the East and Midwest, is 
expected to be well below last year. 


WISCONSIN BEAN PACK 


The 1954 pack of beans in the State of 
Wisconsin, according to the Association 
totaled 3,131,052 actual cases, a new 
record for the State, exceeding las! 
year’s record pack by 715,331 cases, 0: 
29.6 percent. By style the pack amounte:. 
to 1,552,656 cases of cut green, 504,82: 
eases of whole green, 136,593 cases 0! 
French style green, 842,586 cases of cu’ 
wax, and 94,394 cases of whole wax 
Compared with last year there was a’ 
increase in all styles except French styl 
green. Twenty-seven canning companie: 
operated 31 plants in the state this year, 
one more plant than last year. 
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OCT. 1 CROP PROSPECTS 


USDA Crop Reporting Board reports 
October 1 prospects for the nine impor- 
tant vegetables for commercial process- 
ing at 5.23 million tons compared with 
6.03 million tons harvested in 1953, and 
a ten year 1943-52 average of 5.30 mil- 
lion tons. The nine crops usually account 
for about 92 percent of the tonnage of 
the 11 vegetables covered by the Crop 
Reporting Board. Indicated production 
is slightly below September 1 forecast. 
Compared with the September forecast, 
reductions indicated for peas, pimientos 
and tomatoes more than offset the in- 
creased tonnage in prospect on October 
1 for lima beans, beets, kraut cabbage 
under contract, and sweet corn. Indicated 
tonnages of peas, spring and winter 
spinach and tomatoes are below the ten 
year averages. Prospective production 
of lima and snap beans, beets, cabbage 
from contracted acreage, pimientos and 
sweet corn are all above average. 

Indicated production in tons for 1954 
compared with 1953 and the ten year 
1948-52 average respectively for the 
nine crops, are as follows: Lima beans 
99,540, 106,550, 63,020; Snap beans 342,- 
500, 304,580, 232,300; Beets 142,500, 158,- 
900, 141,200; Contracted kraut cabbage 
111,100, 129,150, 90,400; Sweet corn 
‘1,465,700, 1,519,900, 1,205,400; Peas 397,- 
920, 464,190, 433,050; Pimientos 24,040, 
33,480, 17,400; Spinach, winter and 
spring, 75,740, 88,730, 81,130; Tomatoes 
2,573,550, 3,228,830, 3,038,600. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Snap Beans Unsettled—Pumpkin Pack Ex- 
pected To Be Below Last Year—Sweet Pota- 
toes Offered—Good Pea Movement—Lead- 
ing Citrus Canner Returns To The Market— 
Fruits Generally Strong—And Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1954 


SNAP BEANS—The undertone is un- 
ettled as the supply of raw vegetables 
reaching canneries increases. The de- 
nand also is not fully up to trade ideas. 
Competition for business between Tri- 
state and Mid-West canners is under- 
tood to be quite keen. For standard 
round pod cut green beans 3, 4 and 5 
ieves, 303s, the Tri-States are asking in 
he neighborhood of $1.00-$1.05 per doz. 
.o.b. Extra standard is available at 
1.15 to $1.25 and for fancy 2, 3 and 4 
ieves, the asking schedule starts at a 
ottom of $1.35 per doz f.o.b. 


PUMPKIN—Orders are being booked 
or new pack pumpkin, f.o.b. Eastern 
rocessing plants on the basis of $1.35 
0 $1.40 for 2%s and $5.00 to $5.25 for 
Os. 

Indications are that the pack this year 
vill be below that of last season. Expec- 
ations are that prices will be maintained 
ind that with the shorter supply there 
»robably will be less desire to press the 
narket. 


(HE CANNING TRADE 


SWEET POTATOES—The trade is 
interested in getting buyers to cover 
their holiday needs. New packs are being 
offered from the Maryland, Virginia and 
New Jersey areas at a level somewhat 
below a year ago. With the attractive 
price schedules the feeling is that a good 
business will be booked. 

For 303s, fancy whole as to count, in 
syrup, the asking schedule was $1.50 to 
$1.60 f.o.b. and for No. 3 squat fancy 
whole in syrup $2.00 to $2.10 per doz. 
For 2%s fancy wholes the market was 
$2.50 per doz. f.o.b. 


PEAS—Quite a good movement is re- 
ported from both the Eastern and mid- 
western canning areas. There is buying 
for holiday needs and in some territories, 
especially in the East, the supply situa- 
tion is getting tight. Standard Alaskas 4 
sieves are offered f.o.b. Wisconsin can- 
neries, 303s, at $1.20. Out of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania sellers ask $1.15 to 
$1.25 for this pack. Strong markets pre- 
vail in New York State with the offer- 
ings small. For standard 4 sieve Alaskas 
the market is $1.40 and 5 sieve $1.35, all 
per doz. f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—A leading Florida 
canner returned to the market this week. 
On the basis of the published offerings 
the market would appear to be somewhat 
easier. The offerings were $1.15 for 
sweetened orange juice 2s, and $2.60 for 
46 oz. No unsweetened orange juice was 
quoted. Blended juices, both sweetened 
and unsweetened was $1.00 for 2s and 
$2.20 for 46 oz. Unsweetened grapefruit 
juice was 80c for 2s and $1.70 for 46 oz., 
while sweetened was 77%%c and $1.60, re- 
spectively. All prices were per doz. f.o.b. 
cannery. 

Grapefruit sections 2s, fancy in heavy 
syrup, were priced at $1.75 and light 
syrup $1.70, while choice was $1.60. Com- 
pared with some recent offerings by 
other packers this schedule was decid- 
edly steady. 

Warm weather throughout the greater 
part of the country has aided in the 
consumption of all citrus juices and 
probably will cut canner stocks sharply, 
it was pointed out. 


PEACHES—With the pack now esti- 
mated well below early season estimates 
and some packers understood to have 
booked quantities that will about cover 
their 1954 output, the general market 
situation is one of strength. This is re- 
flected in the firm price offerings. Choice 
clings 303s averaged from $1.70 to $1.85 
per doz. f.o.b. as to packer and quality, 
which schedule is about the best for the 
season, 

There are heavy shipments being made 
against contracts and the supply posi- 
tion in the markets here remains rather 
tight. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—A very steady 
market trend exists. Buyers were in the 
market for both nearby and distant ship- 
ment cocktail. With the cut in the 
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peach pack, there may be less of this 
processed article on the market later in 
the season, trade interests feel. For 
choice in heavy syrup 2's, the asking 
basis was $3.55 and for 303s $2.15 per 
doz. f.o.b. cannery. 


PEARS—While the tone is steady, the 
supply situation is not as tight as in 
other canned fruits. Some traders be- 
lieve that this will work out to the ad- 
vantage of the trade later, as the situ- 
ation develops. Choice 214s, f.o.b. Wash- 
ington and Oregon canneries, was 
available at $3.45 and f.o.b. California 
$3.40. For standard 303s f.o.b. cannery 
the market was quoted at $1.95 to $2.00 
for halves. ge 


APRICOTS — This is another very 
short item and expected to advance as 
the season progresses. There is_ not, 
however, the demand expected so far, 
but trade reports indicated that many 
buyers will soon be seeking stocks to 
cover their holiday requirements. How- 
ever, even now some size packs are out: 
of the market. 

In a general way choice halves un- 
peeled 303s were quoted at $2.00 to $2.10 
as to seller and on whole unpeeled 303s, 
from $1.65 to $1.75 per doz. f.o.b. Stand- 
ard halves peeled, 303s, were priced 
at $1.75, while unpeeled was $1.50 and 
whole peeled $1.85 per doz. f.o.b. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Interest in 
the market was better as buyers studied 
the situation regarding supplies for holi- 
day requirements. Packing of the new 
crop is underway in South New Jersey. 
For fancy strained 303s, the market was 
quoted at $1.55 and fancy wholes the 
same basis f.o.b. 


CANNED FISH—Pink salmon stocks 
are very tight and there is difficulty in 
securing offering prices on either 1s tall 
or halves. A few scattered offerings are 
noted around $20.00 and $12.25 to $12.50 
per case, respectively, but these are sub- 
ject to packers’ confirmation. There is 
expected to be a better call for chums, in 
view of the tightness in pinks. Sellers 
offered this pack at $15.00 and $9.00 per 
case for 1s tall and halves, respectively, 
f.o.b. cannery. Alaska reds are also in 
short supply with a few offerings of 1s 
from $27.00 to $28.00 per case f.o.b. The 
heavy pack of Puget Sound sockeyes has 
not resulted in any appreciable market 
weakness. On the contrary, the trade 
expects that with the limited offerings 
of other salmon packs, the demand for 
this quality will increase materially. The 
market basis was $27.00-$28.00 per for 
1s tall and $16.00 and up for halves, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


SARDINES — There continues to be 
packing in Maine, on a moderate scale, 
largely of fish too small to operate 
freely. This packing results in higher 
production costs to the canner and there 
is no desire to maintain active canning 
operations under this program. The 
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market offerings were from $6.50 to 
$7.00 per case keyless, quarters, as to 
seller, packing and other factors. Pro- 
cessing operations are expected to stop 
shortly especially as the weather be- 
comes too unfavorable for fishing along 
the Maine Coast. 


TUNA FISH—A steady movement 
from the West Coast to various trade 
outlets was reported. Supplies at pack- 
ing centers apparently are not burden- 
some, but despite this there is a fair 
amount coming on the market causing 
sellers rather stiff sales competition. For 
fancy solid pack Albacore, the market 
was in the neighborhood of $14.00 to 
$16.25 per case, f.o.b., and light meat 
around $12.00 to $13.50 per case, both 
as to seller, label and quality. Japanese 
offerings remained light, both for ship- 
ment and on spot. There were no price 
changes. 


IMPORTED MUSHROOMS — Offer- 
ings from France were rather large and 
covered various packings. On pieces and 
stems, 4 oz., the market was $4.25 per 
case, buttons, choice, 4 oz., $5.40 and 
sliced buttons choice, 4 0z., $5.50, spot 
New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Applesauce Price Break Spreads—Flurry In 
Pineapple—Corn In Doldrums—Strong Out- 
look For Kraut—Tomato Offerings Scarce, 
Strong—Standard Beans Weak, Blue Lakes 
Being Prorated—Water Reducing Beet And 
Carrot Packs—Cling Peach And Apricot 
Market Tight — Northwest Fruits Firm — 
Tuna Leveled Off—Salmon Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 14, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Chicagoans 
started off this week under the handicap 
of a deluge of rain, the likes of which 
hasn’t been seen here during the last 
seventy years and which partially para- 
lized the entire Chicago area. Fortu- 
nately, the downpour did not extend too 
far into the areas where canning crops 
are still going into cans. Wisconsin beet 
and carrot canners are having wet 
weather trouble anyhow and many of 
them have had to curtail operations be- 
cause of the difficulty in harvesting raw 
stock. Such difficulties are very likely to 
further cut into an already short pack 
here in the Midwest. In addition to 
beets and carrots, local canners are in 
full swing on kraut and pumpkin and 
Michigan canners are now starting on 
applesauce and apple juice. Tomato can- 
ning is still under way but production is 
tapering off due to raw stock conditions 
and there is now little chance that total 
production will be helped by a late 
season, 
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The trade are watching the situation 
closely and while they are still tied to a 
tight inventory policy, they are showing 
a willingness to buy ahead when condi- 
tions justify such action. Tomatoes are 
still getting a lot of attention and Cling 
peaches and apricots can be easily sold 
when they are made available. There has 
also been a flurry of business on pine- 
apple due to price increases recently an- 
nounced effective October 15th. 


APPLESAUCE — Following close on 
the heels of the usual rumors, southern 
sauce canners dropped prices on apple- 
sauce and were shortly followed by many 
New York canners. Currently, fancy 
sauce is now offered here on the basis of 
90c for eight ounce, $1.55 for 303s and 
$8.25 for tens. Sales of new pack sauce 
have been fairly good in this market but 
apparently the pressure for early sales 
caused the break but probably won’t sell 
any more sauce. Chicago buyers have 
been in a hurry for early shipments and 
new pack merchandise is now rolling into 
Chicago in excellent volume. 


PINEAPPLE—This week found Chi- 
cago buyers placing heavier’ than 
normal orders for pineapple due to price 
increases on almost all sizes of pineapple 
which are to be effective October 15th. 
Increases were generally on the basis of 
10c per dozen on 2%s and 5c on 2s, 211s, 
ones and buffets. Pineapple juice, on the 
other hand, is now offered at less money, 
down 25c on 46 oz. with other sizes in 
proportion. Movement of pineapple at 
retail levels continues steady. 


CORN—This has been the weak sister 
in the canned food market and a really 
excellent pack of corn, at least here in 
the Midwest, is being sold at less than 
cost. Why canners get themselves into a 
position of this kind is difficult to deter- 
mine but they are there nonetheless and 
it’s not a pretty picture. Fancy corn is 
going at $1.30 for 303s and $8.00 for 
tens with extra standard at $1.15 and 
$7.25 with standard at $1.05 and $6.50. 
Lower prices or not, sales appear to be 
nothing more than routine. 


KRAUT—Wisconsin canners are now 
under way on the 1954 pack of kraut 
which at this date looks like it will be 
away down from last year. Buyers are 
inclined to believe that prices will move 
up before they come down and have been 
buying kraut. Prices are generally on 
the basis of $4.40 for tens, $1.30 for 
2s, $1.05 for 2s and 97'4c for 303s. If 
the New York crop is off as much as pre- 
dicted this should be a strong market 
from here on in. 


TOMATOES—Standard 303 tomatoes 
are tough to find at $1.30 and many sales 
are being made here at $1.35 with 
volume on the heavy side. Offerings of 
all sizes and grades are not what they 
should be at this time of the year which 
is an indication of the kind of pack that 
is in progress. The vast majority of the 
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reports reaching here from Indiana and 
Ohio are of the discouraging variety 
and it now seems impossible the industry 
will come up without anything like a 
normal pack. 


BEANS—Eastern sources are willing 
sellers of standard cut green beans at 
$1.00 to $1.05 for 3803s while southern 
canners are only slightly higher. Better 
grades of both green and wax are un- 
changed from last quotations and sales 
have been relatively good. Northwest 
canners of Blue Lakes have ground to a | 
halt and pro-rated deliveries are being 
made in many cases. Under such condi- 
tions, of course, prices are firm and are 
expected to stay that way. 


BEETS AND CARROTS —A firm 
market in the face of a smaller pack as 
local canners have their difficulties try- 
ing to get another pack into cans. Too 
much water in the fields is knocking pro- 
duction schedules all out of kilter and 
some canners have even shut down due 
to lack of raw stock. Fancy sliced beets 
are firm at $1.20 for 303s and $6.00 with 
the trade showing little resistance. 
Prices on the new pack of carrots have 
not reached here as yet but they will be 
firm whatever they are. In comparison 
to last year, canners are a happy lot 
these days. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The market 
on Clings and apricots continues very 
tight and Chicago buyers are not hesi- 
tating when anyone offers them either 
item but then offerings are rather far 
and few between. Prices don’t cause any 
arguments curerntly as distributors are 
more concerned about supplies. Cocktail 
too is in a firm position with offerings 
on the light side and the trade are 
anxious to see just how total production 
figures will show up as compared to last 
year. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — This area 
too is a picture of firmness. A few weak 
sellers have made some slight conces- 
sions on prune plums but the industry is 
generally holding at original opening 
prices. Pears have sold reasonably well 
and some canners already report a tight 
position on standards as the pack ap- 
pears to be running well toward quality 
fruit. All sweet cherries are in firm 
hands and total unsold stocks are any- 
thing but burdensome, all of which indi- 
cates a strong market. 


CANNED FISH — The tuna market 
appears to have leveled off at the 
moment and offerings appear to be 
normal. Stocks of Puget Sound Sock- 
eye salmon are heavy but other varieties 
are on the light side with pinks espe- 
cially tight. Prices are either steady or 
very firm and it appears the industry 
will have little trouble disposing of the 
pack this year. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Dry Bean Market Strengthened—Tomatoes 

And Products Strengthen As Receipts Taper 

Off—Large Cling Canners Closely Sold— 

New Lists On Pineapple—Olive Harvest Un- 

jerway—Alaska Salmon Pack Light—Sar- 
dine Canning In A Limited Way. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 14, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Trading in can- 
ned foods of California origin continues 
at quite a high level, despite the fact 
that quite a few important items are 
closely sold up. The trade is taking 
early deliveries and shipments are top- 
ping those of recent years. Prices on 
almost everything in the list are above 
formal openings and the end to advances 
does not seem to be in sight. Packs of 
many items are well below those of last 
year, with the demand correspondingly 
larger. Tomatoes and tomato products, 
which have been on the weak side for a 
couple of years, are coming into their 
own, with a lighter pack here and with 
a growing scarcity reported from some 
other important growing areas. The 
Alaska salmon pack is somewhat larger 
than last year, but surplus holdings 
have been moved and most of the new 
pack has likewise been disposed of. Tuna 
is still on the weak side, with some price 
readjustments getting under way. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has strengthened quite 
noticeably during the week, with canners 
coming onto the market and making 
some substantial purchases. Harvesting 
of the new crop is making rapid progress 
with well over half the crop under cover. 
Carryover as.of September 1st was esti- 
mated at 2,173,000 ewt, against a pre- 
vious 10-year agevareg of 3,729,000 cwt. 
Small White beans, which had been sell- 
ing for a time for less than $9.00 per 
100 pounds, have sold during the week 
at $10.40-$10.50. Blackeye beans, which 
promise a smaller crop than last year, 
hive advanced 50 cents to 60 cents per 
hundred, with sales at $9.95 for south- 
en California crop. Pink beans are 
sciling at $7.70-$7.80. 


TOMATOES—Deliveries of tomatoes 
t- canners for the season to October 
1 \mounted to 852,188 tons, against 800,- 
© | tons to a corresponding date last 
Beth growers and canners point 
© |, however, that packs will be much 
s aller since many fields are now vir- 
t\ ly stripped. Growers not under con- 
t ct to canners have no difficulty in dis- 
bp ing of offerings at full contract 
» ces. With crops in some other im- 
| ‘tant areas well below early estimates, 
@ te heavy sales of both tomatoes and 
t .ato juice have been made of late and 
® advanced prices. Several canners 
h ve advanced prices on tomato juice 
d ving the week, with a featured brand 
nv quoted at $1.20 for No. 2, $2.57% 
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for 46 oz. and $4.90 for No. 10. Other 
items in the tomato products list are 
moving well at these prices: 14-0z catsup, 
$1.75; No. 10 catsup, $9.75; tomato 
sauce buffet, 72% cents; No. 10 puree, 
$6.25. Some canners of featured brands 
have advanced No. 2% standards to 
$1.82%, but there are stocks of this 
item still to be had at $1.75. Several 
canners have been accepting orders for 
shipment to October 15 at the going 
list, planning to make increases on this 
date. 


CLING PEACHES—Orders continue 
to come in for cling peaches, but some of 
the largest canners are closely sold up, 
or have withdrawn for the time being. 
Some featured brands are quoted in No. 
2%s at $2.92% for fancy halves or 
sliced, with choice halves priced at 
$2.62%. Sales of standard halves in this 
size are being made at $2.45. The dis- 
tributing trade bought quite heavily of 
No. 10s when opening prices were an- 
nounced, with most orders calling for 
early deliveries. 


PINEAPPLE—New lists on canned 
pineapple and pineapple juice made an 
appearance during the week, with ad- 
vances on most items in the fruit list 
and reductions on juice. One large can- 


‘ner having 22 items in the pineapple list 


made advances on all but four items, 
these being No. 2 crushed, No. 10 
crushed, No. 10 coarse crushed in juice 
for bakers and No. 10 fine crushed in 
juice for confectioners. Pineapple juice 
is now offered at $1.10 for No. 2, 80 
cents for No. 211, 2.37% for 46 oz. and 
$5.00 for No. 10. 


OLIVES—With the harvesting of 
olives getting well under way growers 
in the lower San Joaquin Valley are 
asking about the same price for their 
fruit they had last year, when the crop 
was much smaller. For Missions and 
Manzalillos the prices asked per ton are: 
Standard, $210; medium, $225; large, 
$250; extra large, $275 and mammoth, 
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$330. For Queen olives, the asking price 
is: Extra large Sevillanos, $75; mam- 
moth Sevillanos $100; mammoth Asco- 
labos, $275, giant, $300; jumbo, $325; 
colossal, $375, and super colossal, $425. 


SALMON — Statistics covering the 
total pack of salmon in Alaska for 1954 
have been released, with the output 
placed at 3,101,923 cases. This was the 
smallest in the past seven years, with 
exception of the 1953 pack when it was 
but 2,882,083 cases. By species it was: 
King, 51,868 cases; Red, 734,091; Pink, 
1,145,436; Chum 1,007,829, and Coho, 
162,709. A very heavy early business 
has been booked, with some canners with- 
drawn until orders on hand can be 
checked with stocks. Prices, where 
quoted, are largely: Red salmon, $28.00- 
$29.50 for talls and $17.00-$18.50 for 
halves; pink, $21.00 for talls and $12.50- 
$13.00 for halves, and chums, $15.00- 
$16.00 for talls and $9.00 for halves. 


SARDINES—Some sardines are being 
landed at San Francisco and Monterey, 
but operations at San Pedro are tied 
up because of a dispute over prices to 
fishermen. Canning is being carried on 
on a limited scale at Monterey and one 
operator has brought out prices on 24 
oval sardines at $4.75 for a 24-case pack. 
It is understood that some southern Cali- 
fornia packers are offering sardines can- 
ned in South Africa under their well 
known labels. ; 


IN MEMORIAM 


Pietro Ferrante, affectionately known 
as “Father of the Monterey sardine in- 
dustry,” died in Monterey, Calif., Octo- 
ber 3, at the age of 87. A native of 
Sicily, he came to California in 1889 and 
settled in Pittsburgh, moving to Mon- 
terey 47 years ago. When the F. E. 
Booth Company founded the first can- 
nery Mr. Ferrante began devising nets 
for the catching of sardines and made 
many innovations. In 1926 he and the 
late Angelo Lucido launched the San 
Carlos Canning Co., which became one 
of the largest canners of sardixes. Sell- 
ing his interests in 1939 he built the 
Oxnard Cannery in Monterey. He was 
one of the organizers of the first fisher- 
men’s union here and in 1951 was hon- 
ored by the Italian government for his 
great assistance to Italian imm‘grants. 


Henry F. Scherer, executive vi«2-presi- 
dent of Douglas Public Service Corpora- 
tion and Douglas-Guardian Warehouse . 
Corporation died at Touro I ifirmary, 
New Orleans, La., September 22nd. 

A native of New Orleans, Mr. Scherer 
was graduated in 1917 from Tulane Uni- 
versity with a chemical engineering . 
degree. He worked as an engineer in 
Cuba for several years. Returning to 
New Orleans, he engaged for some time 
in the stock and bond business before 
joining the Douglas Public Service Cor- 
poration in 1931. He became executive 
vice-president of the Douglas interests in 
1943. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.55 
Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 
Cut Spears #10.............. 16.00-16.50 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
3.10-3.25 
Cut Spears #10.............. 15.00-15.50 
Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 
No. 300 2.40 
No. 10 16.25 
East, No. 303, Mam. Spears........3.90 
Large 20000080 
Blended 3.70 
Med. 3.65 
BEANS, StTrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. 1.00-1.05 
.-8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. -85-.90 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10. 6.25-6.50 
New York 
Whole, Fey., 1 sv., No. 303........+ 2 
2 sv., No. 303 . 
3 sv., No. 303....... 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 
Fey., 4 sv., 
No. 10 
Fey., 5 sv. cut, No. 308........1.45 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.. 


303 


eut, No. 308......1.! 


Fey., 4 sv. cut wax —s 303. 


WISCONSIN (new pack) 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.! 50-2.55 


3 sv., No. 303, 


.13.50-13.75 


12.25-12.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.90-2.00 
10.50-11.00 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.65-1.75 
BD. 9.50-10.50 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 


1.35-1.50 
7.75-8.50 
05-1,10 
TexAsS, Fey. Cut Gr., 1, 2, 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 


Ex. Std. a 4 sv., No. 10.......... 6.00 
Std., 5 » No. 30% 1 
No. 10. 
Fey., Whole, 3 sv., No. 10.......... 9.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri-States, No. 303, All Gr., 
Fey., Tiny 2.45 
Small 2.20-2.25 
1.85-1.90 
Gr. & White, Ex. Std.............cs00 1.50 
Std. 1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 3043s........ -90-.95 


-1.10-1.15 


Fey., Sliced No. 303 
WISCONSIN 


No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 

No. i0 

Cut, No. 303 -95 
4.75 

N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s...... .90 
1.12%-1.15 

Texas, Fey., SI., No. 303............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.25 

CARROTS 

Wis., Fancy, Diced, 

1.00-1.05 

No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 95 
CORN— 

MARYLAND 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
1.35-1.45 
Ma; 30 8.00 


-1.15-1.25 
8.00 


No. 10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 308.........0 1.30 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 808 1501.20 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 308......1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.50 
MIDWEST 


W.K. Gold., 
12 oz. vac. 


Fey., No. 303..1.30-1.37 12 
1.42% 


No. 10 8.00 
1.15-1.25 


Bix: Moi BOB. 
BOB 


‘1. 0; 5-1. 10 


20>... 6.50 
C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.30-1.3214 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std... MO. BOB. 30 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02....... .97% 
1.45-1.47% 
No. 10 8.50 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz 95 
1.40-1.421% 
8.50-8.75 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 sv.......1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv 1,.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 4 sv 1521.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Std., Ungraded No. 303............ 1.15 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
4 sv. 8.75 
5 sv. & Ungr 8.50 
Bx. Std., Unger... 8 .85-.90 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., 8 oz 1.45 
0; 2.00-2.15 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 10.50 
No. 303 45 
No. 10 50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv 5 
No. 303 0 
No. 10 
Std., 4 sv 
No. 10 
Mipwest SWEETS 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Pey., € av., Wee. 23 
1.50-1.5 
No. 10 8.25-8. 50 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........000000 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 8 oz... .85-.871%4 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
-15-.77%4 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 


No. 214 2.50-2.60 


No. 10 9.75-10.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... . 9714-1.00 
No. 2% 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 3038.... .9744-1.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 2 1.05-1.10 
No. 2% 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 4.40-4.60 
-95-1.00 
214’s 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 80 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308 ............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
Calif., Fey. 
No. 303 1.12%4 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 4.60 
TOMATOES 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 .. 7.50 
New York, Fecy., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 8.25 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
1.05-1.10 


Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 75-9.00 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 

1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 

No. 10 6.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 9.25 

Ind., Fey., 14 oz.... 7521.85 
No. 10 12.00 

1.50-1.65 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 


No. 10 (per doz.) .... 75 
6.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T........... 
No. 10 6.25 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 95-1.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 9.25-9.50 
APRICOTS 
1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 3.15-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
9.85-10.10 
Whole, Unpeeled, No. 303.......... 1.70 
Whole Peeled, No. 3038..............006 2.20 
No. 2% 3.55-3.65 
No. 10 12.10-12.35 
B. Phe 11.00-11.25 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 2.30-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 18.25-138.75 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 


No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, 8 oz. 
No. 308 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 
N. Y. D. Sw., 303 Ch 
No. 10 Fey 
COCKTAIL 
2.15-2.25 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 808 002.15 
No. 2% 3.4025 .50 
No. 10 12.25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 


Elberta, Fey., No. 2% 3.35-8.50 
PEARS 
No. 2% 3.80-3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.65 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 24%, Fey...3.85 
3.15 
Choice 3.50 
Choice 12.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No, 2% 3.30 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
2.95 
10.10-10.45 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........0.00 2.25 
No, 2% ..... 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 .. 7.75 
Ch., No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 natin 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
2.30-2.55 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.65-1.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. (nom.) 5 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
5.0 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 35-2. 10 
46 oz. 2.25-2...0 
46 2. 3522.45 
130 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T ........ 28.00-29 50 
17.00-18 50 
P.S. Sockeye, No. ......27.00-25 0 
Y's 16.50-19 00 
12.00-1. 50 
Chas, Tall, NO. 15.00 
8.50-).00 
SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, % Oil Keyless............ 6.50-7.00 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.25-16.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-18.50 
Std., Light Meat 11.75 
Chunks 10.75 
Grated ” 9,25 


pore! 
Water Pack #10 ...............7.40-7.50 
Sy 1.60 
wae 9.25 
No. 2% 2,102.15 
-1.45 
70 


